THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

and all of them were part of that hot living present from
which he wished to flee. He will never read these lines,
as I am a contemporary; though, were I to edit Fuller's
Worthies, he would be enthusiastically interested and
send me corrections and footnotes for a second edition
which would never appear.

Undressing, in a large and Chippendalish room, I sang
snatches of the most singable modern poems I could
remember. I laughed aloud as I wondered what look of
horror, as of one who fears a maniac, would come over
Charles's bookworm's face were I to swing his bedroom
door open and loudly exclaim:

The Saracen's Head looks down the lane
Where we shall never drink wine again, . . .

That was then; and now as I write, the "Saracen's
Head" looks down the lane, and the world will never be
the same again; for Chesterton is dead; and, just before
him, the great lyric poet of whom he said when blowing
away pessimism with great lusty puffs, that "The song
of the cheerful Shropshire Lad is simply a perfectly
horrid song." Charles, I am sure, can never have done
more than dip into either of them with predetermined
resistance: one to him was probably a journalist and the
other a don. Yet, a hundred years hence, the Charleses
of the period (provided the progress of science, trade,
and dulce and decorum has not blown Europe to bits),
will be busily searching shops in Bideford and Newcastle
for obscure pamphlets which Chesterton himself did not